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This Era of “Sex-Affirmation” 


“The twentieth Century has seen a basic shift from 
sex-denial to sex-affirmation throughout our culture,” 
Evelyn M. Duvall writes in the book, Sex Ways—In Fact 
and Faith: Bases for Christian Family Policy, edited by 
Evelyn M. Duvall and Sylvanus M. Duvall (New York, 
Association Press, 1961. $3.95). ‘Sex symbols,” Dr. 
Evelyn Duvall writes, “are used in selling everything from 
toothpaste to turbines. Mass media capitalize upon the 
public’s interest in the erotic areas of life, and deluge 
newsstands, movie screens, legitimate stage, and television 
tubes with continuing floods of sex-toned stimuli. Roman- 
tic stereotypes and fallacious fictions about the growth 
of love and the processes that lead to marriage and the 
founding of families further confuse the young and not- 
so-young alike. Our grandfathers got away with silence 
and a philosophy of hush and pretend. . . . Today these 
conditions no longer prevail.” 

Vast data and clinical evidence regarding the conditions 
that now prevail are summarized by 17 contributors to 
this book, prepared to provide a basis for “Christian fam- 
ily life policy formulation” to be considered by the North 
American Conference on Church and Family at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin, April 30-May 5, 1961. The Confer- 
ence is convened by the Canadian Council of Churches 
and the National Council of Churches. 

The call for the Conference included the following: 

“Families on our continent, and indeed, throughout the 
world, are being subjected to greater stresses and strains 
than ever before. They are buffeted from without by be- 
wildered sociological and technological changes and torn 
from within by confusion, doubts, and anxieties. Family 
members are questioning traditional patterns of belief 
and behavior and are seeking newer and deeper mean- 
ings and forms of expression. 

“Despite these unsettling conditions, the family remains 
the most intensely intimate and influential relationship 
in the lives of its members. For the transmission of our 
Christian heritage, the development of character, and the 
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improvement of society, the family is primary and basic.” 

Those preparing for the Conference expressed them- 
selves as ready and willing to face the controversial issues 
of sex, marriage, and family life in the modern world; 
and to combine concern with disciplined study. Thus they 
called on the well-known editors of this volume to prepare 
“a guide for study and discussion.” 

“Facing Facts and Issues,” the opening chapter written 
by Evelyn Duvall, begins thus: “In few areas of modern 
life are there more uncertainties and confusions than in 
sex, marriage, and family living. Mankind has always 
been perplexed about the proper role of sex in life. Re- 
ligious leaders have been bewildered through the ages 
on how to deal with the powerful creative impulses of 
human beings. From the time when it was recognized 
that few things are as mysterious as the ways of a man 
with a maid, Christians have been confused and con- 
tradictory in their policies and practices in these most 
intimate and powerful areas of life.” 

“Dilemmas in the Faith of Our Fathers” are treated 
by Sylvanus M. Duvall who summarizes Biblical, patristic, 
medieval, and Reformation writings. The difficult task of 
interpreting briefly the current church pronouncements 
[which another writer has called a wild wood with many 
trails] is assumed by John Charles Wynn, who refers to 
“marked differences in their stands on such controversial 
issues as divorce, planned parenthood, and questions of 
sexual ethics.” 


There are 12 chapters, called “research summaries,” 
which make up most of the book. These deal with “recent 
statistical and clinical evidence on the specific questions 
of marriage, teen-age involvements, sex behavior, and con- 
trol of family size in terms of individual well-being and 
social welfare.” “Each of these summaries of many 
years of research experience is documented with a bibli- 
ography for further study and review. The overall goal 
is to review what medical and social science have 
found....” 


Modern Marriage 


Sample studies of high school students indicate that 
fewer than 5 per cent of girls and less than 1 per cent of 
boys are married—the figures being far different from 
popular exaggerations, Lee G. Burchinal reports. He con- 
siders the “young marriages’’—those involving one or both 
parties who are 18 years of age or younger. Recent figures 
indicate, he states, that “young marriage rates have not 
changed greatly since 1950,” that probably “marriages 
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among persons seventeen or younger declined slightly 
between 1950 and 1959.” “Considerable data,” he finds, 
support, among others, the following generalization re- 
garding “youthful marriages”: “A reflection of the inse- 
curity of our times and the need for youth to find some- 
one from whom they can have unquestionable loyalty, 
affection, and warmth.” 

“The most common type of mixed religious marriage 
in the United States is the marriage of Catholic to Protes- 
tant,” Judson T. and Mary G. Landis report, and this 
is the situation despite “the fact that Protestants as well 
as Catholics oppose interfaith marriages.” They con- 
clude: “Generally speaking, mixed marriages in our so- 
ciety are not so successful as marriages between people 
of like backgrounds.” But mixed marriages are increas- 
ing in numbers and findings with respect to past mar- 
riages “cannot be taken as absolute indications of the fate 
of mixed marriages now being contracted.” 

Divorce rates which were at an all-time high in 1946 
have since declined, Jessie Bernard reports. “The rate 
tends to fluctuate, going down in times of depression and 
up in times of prosperity. It tends also to go up after 
great wars, because of the dissolution of hasty marriages 
generated by wars.” Marked variations are noted among 
experts in explaining the “causes” of divorce. Both “di- 
vorce and remarriage phenomena are variegated, not 
homogeneous.” 


Teen-Agers 

Both the discussions of ‘so-called authorities” and the 
comments of teen-agers and adults “reflect perplexity and 
confusion,” Lester A. Kirkendall and Arthur E. Gravatt 
write. “The proportion of young people who experience 
premarital intercourse is probably growing. . . . Boys tend 
to cross class lines to exploit girls in the lower social 
classes. . . . The greater the degree of religious devout- 
ness the lower the level of sexual activity and the less 
likely the individual is to be accepting of premarital 
sexual activity. . . . Religious liberality and conserva- 
tism toward premarital sex behavior are also associated 
with marital sexual adjustment.” The problem has many 
facets, including: 1. The “many conflicting and confus- 
ing opinions and attitudes in regard to the place and 
importance of sex in our society.” 2. “Adult supervision 
has largely disappeared or lost its meaning.” 3. “Youth 
and adults are ideologically and sociologically separated 
from each other.” 

Approximately 16 per cent of American brides in two 
samples are pregnant, Harold T. Christensen records. 
The samples are from only two states—Indiana and 
Utah. “Premarital conception encourages a great deal of 
falsification.” However, Dr. Christensen writes that his 
“own research has demonstrated not only that premarital 
pregnancy tends to make a couple ‘divorce-prone,’ but 
that some premaritally pregnant couples are able to make 
a reasonable success of marriage.” 

The extent of illegitimacy in the U. S. cannot at present 
be measured precisely, Clark E. Vincent states. One fac- 
tor is the tendency of unwed mothers “to migrate tem- 
porarily.” Another factor influencing rates is that prac- 
tically all white births are now attended in hospitals com- 
pared with lower proportions in earlier decades. “There 
can be no doubt as to the numerical increase, but it is 
almost impossible to answer conclusively whether there 
has been a percentage increase in illegitimacy since 1940.” 
“There is tentative evidence at a descriptive level that 


. within given age and racial groups unwed mothers 
are fairly representative of unmarried females in general 
with respect to occupations, education, intelligence, and 
socio-economic status. ...” 


Some Sex Problems 


Basic “facts” about masturbation (“deliberate self. 
stimulation designed to effect erotic arousal’), are assem- 
bled by Wardell B. Pomeroy. The practice appears to 
be considerably more common with males than with fe- 
males, and more common at upper than at lower social 
levels. Dr. Pomeroy finds no foundation for the opinion 
that the practice is physically harmful. It is, in his 
opinion, harmful in a marriage relationship only in a 
limited number of cases, and then only when it is “psy- 
chologically harmful because of the guilt and worry over 
it.” Science, he says, is not qualified to evaluate or pass 
judgment on the position that masturbation “is immoral, 
because the only moral sexual behavior is intercourse in 
marriage.” 

There is “evidence that homosexuality is a widespread 
phenomenon in our society,” states Evelyn Hooker. How- 
ever, while occasional or limited homosexual experience 
is found among perhaps 37 per cent of the total male 
population, probably only 4 per cent of the “adult male 
population have been exclusively homosexual all their 
lives.” Treatment is regarded as “one of the most thorny 
in medical therapies.” Methods that have been tried have 
been discarded as ineffective. “On the other hand, some 
individuals have been able to change their homosexual 
patterns to heterosexual ones, with or without therapy, 
and complete pessimism is unwarranted.” 

Sample studies of extra-marital sexual intercourse, 
commonly called infidelity or adultery, result in various 
figures on the percentage of married persons involved, 
LeMon Clark writes. There are differences by age groups 
and by educational status, and women do not reveal 
the same pattern as men. (Possibly around 25 per cent 
of the several samples studied have reported the prac- 
tice.) “Failure to achieve a satisfactory adjustment of 
the sexual side of marriage is probably the greatest single 
cause of unfaithfulness.” Cultures vary in their accept- 
ance of adultery. “Infidelity is not one but a variety of 
different situations that call for different approaches. Not 
only Christian idealism but scientific fact demands a 
rejection of legalism and approaches that are appropriate 
to such differences.” 


Family Limitation 

High proportions of married couples seek advice with 
respect to planned parenthood, Winfield Best reports. In 
the Planned Parenthood centers young people in low- 
income brackets are increasingly asking for service. One 
national sample indicated that 80 per cent of Protestants 
adopted some type of control measures, and 70 per cent of 
the Roman Catholics. Research on new methods that ma 
be quickly and widely applied is being vigorously pursued. 

“Spontaneous abortion occurs in 10 per cent of all 
pregnancies,” Alan F. Guttmacher reports. The main 
current issues, however, center on “induced abortion,” 
which is of two types: therapeutic, performed in a hospital, 
a safe procedure; illegal, a “desperately unsafe” procedure. 
The latter may be self-induced, induced by a lay person, 
or by a physician. “Illegal non-medical abortions are 
done by an assortment of helpers from well-intentioned 
neighbors to greedy professionals.” Dr. Guttmacher, a 
specialist in obstetrics and gynecology, objects to the 
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restrictive abortion laws of the fifty states, because they 
are “decades behind modern medical practice and thought.” 
It is not unlikely, he estimates, that at least 700,000 
illegal abortions are performed yearly in the U. S. As 
one preventive of illegal abortion, he recommends that 
“contraceptive knowledge should be made available to 
everyone and it is better given too soon than too late.” 

“Sterilization is not illegal” in the U. S., “but fear of 
legal difficulties because of ignorance of the law is one of 
the chief obstacles in the performance of sterilization,” 
Ruth Proskauer Smith writes. 


“We are the most married people on earth, with fewer 
‘unclaimed treasures’ than ever before. Our young people 
dream of homes of their own even before they are out 
of school ; they tend to marry early and to have more chil- 
dren than the families in which they grew up.” These 
are generalizations by Evelyn Duvall, introducing various 
“proposals of promise” for strengthening family life. 
While these are the greatest of problems—instability, 
stress, inadequate family controls, emotionally immature 
parents, and inadequate preparation for marriage—‘“yet 
Americans have high hopes for marriage and family life.” 
She quotes Reuben Hill: “ ‘Increasingly, families are judg- 
ing their success by the yardstick of personality develop- 
ment of their members.’” Recommendations of the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and Youth are gen- 
erously quoted. 


Technology and the Person 


“The very depth and breadth and height of the trans- 
formations surrounding us create a dilemma of human 
adjustment,” observed R. H. Edwin Espy, associate gen- 
eral secretary, National Council of Churches, in an ad- 
dress before the Assembly of the Division of Christian 
Life and Work, San Francisco, December, 1960. “Never 
in history have such basic changes in their effects upon 
persons taken place among so many of the world’s peoples 
in so short a period of time as we are witnessing in our 
generation.” Can man “match in his personal and social 
development his scientific and technological creativity ?” 

Dr, Espy spoke on “The Effects of Technological 
Change on People,” saying that the topic might have 
been, “Can We Still Be Individuals ?” 


The Home 


Family life, he states, is affected greatly by high mo- 
bility. It “is being battered and tested by external 
changes, and these create internal frustration and in- 
security.” ‘Millions of children today miss the true 
experience of family life at its best. They are thrown 
to the mercy of the world as would-be ‘adults’ before they 
have had the background of being fully children. The 
surest preparation for adulthood is the right experience 
of childhood, nurtured in a stable home. The home is 
the preeminent place for a person to become a person, 
both as an individual and as a social being. “God has 
set the solitary in families.’ Is the American family per- 
forming the task for which the Creator intended it?” 

The various “centrifugal forces” affecting the family 
are not the only ones, “and in a full portrait the lines 
would be drawn with many shadings.” There is also a 
sort of countervailing view—there are those who think 
that we are becoming “highly self-conscious and perhaps 
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even hypersensitive about our successes and failures with 
our children.” 


For himself, Dr. Espy sums up: “The American home, 
especially in our crowded urban centers, is not providing 
the rising generation with the experience of a normal 
childhood.” 


The National Economy 


“Equally upsetting are the changes in the nature of 
work itself as brought about by technology.” Workers 
are finding that they must have technical training for 
technical responsibilities ; also ‘frequent re-training to keep 
up with the procession.” “Often their new jobs, in an 
increasingly complex over-all framework, become less 
and less meaningful to them as part of an intelligible 
whole. The worker has difficultty in finding a sense of 
significance, to say nothing of Christian vocation in his 
daily work.” 

Many young people are unemployed. The National 
Education Association has recommended that the minimum 
age for students leaving school be 18 years, 

“Our affluent society does not represent affluence for 
all people, and the children of poverty at home and abroad 
are missing the economic security and the derivative 
securities” to which childhood is entitled. 

“We are obliged to ask the question: does the nature 
of our national economy, and particularly our industrial 
and agricultural technology, assist or hinder in the de- 
velopment of people as responsible individuals ?” 


Depersonalized Community Life 

“Children and youth often are unintegrated in the life 
of the community, except for their involvement in school 
and to a lesser extent in the church.” In most of our 
great centers of population “the building of houses, shop- 
ping centers, and super-highways, to say nothing of the 
ubiquitous television contact with the outside world, and 
numerous other technological developments, take place 
more rapidly than social organization can keep pace. The 
anonymity which long has characterized the big city apart- 
ment dweller often is purposely cultivated by him as he 
moves to the suburbs. . . . In the deteriorating inner city, 
the sense of community identification seldom extends be- 
yond the immediate physical surroundings, if even that 
far. The children are flotsam and jetsam in a vast sea 
of impersonal humanity, and they do their best to develop 
their own associations through primary relationships in 
clubs, gangs, athletic impromptus and whatever they can 
organize out of their own ingenuity.” 

One of the striking paradoxes of our time, however, 
is that while so many Americans appear to be “retreating 
from group and community responsibility . . . our lives are 
increasingly subject to group controls.” 


Dr. Espy goes on with further comment on the para- 
dox: “At a time when we are increasingly subject to 
group controls, the individual must identify himself in 
the right way with the right groups for the very preser- 
vation of his individuality against the wrong group pres- 
sures. The greater our technological advance, the more 
this becomes necessary for the very preservation of our 
integrity as persons.” 

The Cold War 
For the first time in peace time in American history, 


our young men are faced with what “amounts to compul- 
sory universal military training,” which involves prob- 
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ably “an amalgam of good and bad influences.” The neces- 
sity for the program is evidence of a “sense of national 
insecurity that is new to the American mind.” 


But how well are we communicating “the American 
dream” to young American minds? ‘World involvement 
may not mean world leadership.” 

Also, “for the first time in mankind’s history, people 
awake from time to time to the consciousness that plans 
for their children and grandchildren may be futile be- 
cause history could be nearing its end.” 

“No one knows for sure how this psychic mushroom 
cloud in the composite national subconscious is affecting 
the outlooks and activities of individual people. . . . Surely 
a merciful Creator never intended than men and women, 
to say nothing of children and youth, should live their 
lives under the crippling contamination of a pathological 
fear of the end of the world.” 


Leisure 

“Technology has created a basic social change in rela- 
tion to leisure.” Having striven for more leisure, we now 
recognize that “leisure in itself may be either a bane or a 
blessing, depending on how it is used.” 


Another basic issue is: What is the proper balance be- 
tween the kind of recreation or education in which the 
person “simply sits and looks and listens, and the kind 
in which he participates, criticizes, creates, and acts?” 

“In their use of the mass media, are we helping our 
youth realize the full potential of their formative years? 
Or, are we condemning them to one of two extremes— 
the uncritical acceptance of trivial programs and activities 
which contribute little to their growth; or premature ex- 
posure to adult programs and activities for which they 
are not emotionally ready, which may distort their sense 
of values, and which may force-feed them with the 
material of cynicism and cause them to be old before 
their time?” 

How is a “balance of individual and group, of personal 
and impersonal, to be achieved?” Dr. Espy said that he 
was asked to be mainly “diagnostic” in his presentation. 
He did, however, make observations, “which suggest a 
Christian framework or a basic mode of approach to the 
problem....” 

“Our Christian faith is not general but specific. Our 
distinctive contribution to the fulfilment of the person is 
not our keener social analysis nor our profounder psycho- 
logical insight, though we must employ the best that is 
available in these areas, and improve it where we can. 
Our uniqueness lies in the divine dimension of that which 
we believe has been asked of us. We believe ourselves 
called of God to minister to his children in the name of 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit.” 

“The church, being in the world but not of the world, 
has the difficult task of identification with human needs 
without the loss of its identity as the church. . . . There are 
four basic principles, or middle axioms, which may be 
worth our pondering. .. . 

“1. We must keep the church the church. 

“Here is the dwelling place of the Holy Spirit, our 
meeting place with God. Its distinguishing characteristic 
is its relation to God. This is its only unique possession. 
Except as we seek God here, and glorify him here, we 
are not the church. If out of our concern for the world 
we allow the church to become like the world, we blas- 
pheme the church. We must keep the church the church. 


“2. We must take the church to the world. 

“Though the church is not of the world it is in the 
world. . . . In the language of our Lord, ‘I do not pray 
that thou shouldst take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldst keep them from the evil one.’ (John 17:15) 
. . . Those who comprise the church are also part of the 
world. It is we, the members of the Body of Christ, 
through whom the world is to know of him. We pro- 
claim him, or fail to do so, both as a church and as indi- 
viduals who constitute the church. We do this in our per- 
sons, in our work, in our families, in our recreation, in 
our life in the community. In our ministry and witness 
to persons in need Christ has no hands but ours, whether 
we are clergy or laity. It is through us that the church 
reaches the world. 

“3. We must understand the world. 

“Christ spoke to the world because he listened to the 
world. He heard it, he understood it. He knew where 
people were in their hearts. He was able to go direct 
to their deepest needs. In the dislocations of our time, 
whether for technological reasons or others, we must try 
to know where people are—not only in secular terms 
but in the terms of Christian faith. We must sense the 
depth of the spiritual disorientation of millions of people 
—the restlessness, the rootlessness, the worldliness, the 
lostness, the meaninglessness, that empties their lives, 
Here is where we must bring the total Gospel of the total 
church to the total person in his total environment. . . . 

“4. We must transcend the world. 

“As a church, we can neither understand nor serve 
the world unless we have a stance, a support, an assurance, 
from beyond the world. If we are concerned with the 
souls of men in need, we must know our own weakness 
and need. . . . We cannot be instruments of renewal 
unless we ourselves are renewed. There is no short-cut. 
Paul was not talking about those outside the church but 
about us when he said: ‘Do not be conformed to this world 
122) transformed by the renewal of your mind.’ (Rom. 

“In these middle axioms we are dealing with a para- 
dox. We betray the church if we allow the world to dilute 
and submerge it. But we betray it equally—indeed, we 
vitiate its mission—if we take it out of the world. The 
church must be both in the world and yet not of the 
world if it is to be the instrument of Christ’s redemption. 

“To state some middle axioms, as we have said, is not 

to solve our problem. These principles do not answer 
the need of the millions of persons who are confused by 
our technological age. But if taken seriously such prin- 
ciples should provide a base from which we can proceed 
in more specific activity,” or a second set of principles. 
Among these “I would especially stress the following 
“1. A readiness to face realistically the inner meaning 
of technological change in American life. How is it really 
affecting people, for good and for ill? Our analysis in this 
paper has scarcely scratched the surface. We must com- 
mit ourselves to an unrelenting study of all social change. 
We must have a regard for social facts. 

“2. A readiness to listen to persons, all kinds of persons. 
What are they trying to say to us? How well do we 
understand them? Are we keeping clear the lines of inter- 
communication between ourselves and others? We must 
have an openness to the inmost spirits of those whom we 
would help. 
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“3. A readiness to take a stand on fundamental values 
against the prevailing mood of the times. In an increas- 
ingly mass society with its built-in conformism, are we 
prepared to be unpopular on issues that affect human 
beings? This is the burden of leadership. 

“4. A readiness to understand and to utilize societal 
structures and functions. Whether we like it or not, one 
of the underlying changes taking place in American life 
js that decisions in our society are made increasingly by 
groups, not by individuals. We must understand this 
change and learn to work through the societal processes 
that can get things done. This is intelligent social en- 
gineering. 

“5. A readiness as a church to be flexible in our methods 
and structures. We must be adaptable, mobile, and 
imaginative, prepared to set new patterns in reaching the 
centers of need. We must deal with the humblest person 
and with the highest centers of societal power. 

“6. A readiness as individuals to participate in shaping 
social change. This calls for stamina and perhaps for 
sacrifice, certainly the sacrifice of time. It calls for a 
sense of ultimate direction and purpose, a conviction that 
truth and the universe are on our side. This takes us 
back to our faith. 

“So we have come full circle. The effect of techno- 
logical change upon persons consists of a million specifics, 
These can be understood only in the larger framework of 
basic forces and moods in our social-cultural situation. 
These, in turn, will yield to the ministry and witness of 
the church only if the church brings to them its highest 
and distinctive strength as the dwelling place of the Holy 
Spirit and the place of both comfort and courage for the 
harried souls of our time.” 


Basic Principles in Ecumenical Movement 


“Certain principles appear to be basic for all works 
undertaken in the name of the ecumenical movement,” 
Rev. William A. Norgren, director of Faith and Order 
Studies, National Council of Churches, writes in a paper, 
“The Mystery of Our Calling: Thoughts on the Spiritual 
Significance of the Ecumenical Movement,” published, 
1960, by that unit of the Council. Excerpts follow: 


The Primacy of Charity 

“The first principle of the ecumenical movement is that 
charity must rule absolutely over all that is said and done. 

“Charity proceeds from the one faith which God has 
given to all true Christians; charity comes to us through 
Christ as we cleave to Him. It is precisely this love which 
brings us together, purifying our minds and preparing us 
for a common understanding of the message of Christ. 
Love consists above all in opening our hearts, and not so 
much as to give as to receive. But first, this love has to be 
tekindled among the separated churches, to the end that 
they should no longer consider one another as strangers 
and foreigners but as relatives, as being part of the house- 
hold of Christ and ‘fellow heirs, members of the same 
body and partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus through 
the gospel.’ (Eph. 3:6.) When this is done, a degree of 
sanctity and devotedness will be revealed in every Chris- 
tian confession throughout the world such as we should 
never have suspected. 

“Charity is expressed by a brotherly interest in the 
condition and well-being of other churches, by a readiness 
to take an interest in what is happening in those churches, 
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by obtaining a better knowledge of them, and by willing- 
ness to offer mutual aid and help. In this every Chris- 
tian man and woman may make his offering to God for 
the renewal of Christ’s Church. In the last analysis, each 
individual’s offering of love is indispensable to the objec- 
tive of the ecumenical movement, the renewal and rein- 
tegration of the Church. Here there is no noisy propa- 
ganda, but only Christian souls conforming themselves 
to the example of their Christ who has love for all His 
people. If the people of God should learn to live in 
this way, how many good things would be achieved for 
the glory of Christ! 


Centrality of Prayer 


“We have been made aware, through many years of 
quotation and explanation, that Jesus Christ on the night 
before he was crucified prayed to the Father for His peo- 
ple ‘that they may be one.’ It is therefore surprising that 
Christians do not pray more for unity. Our surprise 
turns to incredulity when we recall what Christians pro- 
fess to believe about the power of prayer. If all mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ were truly to take up their 
responsibilities for the Church, then Christian men and 
women in every place would be found uniting themselves 
to the prayer of Christ and losing themselves in his 
mighty plan. 

“In our prayer for unity we should turn our attention 
away from dogmatic divergences, and concentrate instead 
on the profession of baptismal faith which is at the heart 
of Christianity. Prayer for unity demands a total renun- 
ciation, a plunge into a mystery where much is obscure 
and which transcends all the ideas that we can present to 
our Lord in the name of our faith. This is the attitude 
of a soul open to the one sovereign will of Christ, saying 
‘yes’ to his prayer for unity. It has been said by the 
Abbé Couturier that it is then Christ who prays in us, 
surpassing our human effort and without the burden of 
our fallen and sinful nature: ‘Christian unity will be 
attained when the Praying Christ has found enough Chris- 
tian souls in all confessions, in whom He Himself can 
freely pray to His Father for unity.’ (The Abbé Couturier 
was a priest of the Archdiocese of Lyon in France who 
labored as an apostle of unity for over 30 years and died 
in 1953. His greatest contribution was the holiness of 
his life, which he gave for the unity of the Church. He 
developed the Week of Prayer for Christian Unity in such 
a way that it has come to unite in one prayer and at one 
time Christians of all confessions. He may yet be reckoned 
one of the greatest figures in the ecumenical movement, not 
least because his was a hidden life of devotion to the 
will of Christ for His Church. ) 


Question of Truth 


“Unity will never be attained by intellectual activity 
alone. Only when we are united in charity will we seek 
peacefully and painstakingly to understand each other thor- 
oughly. We shall go along together as far as possible, 
and when we part, regretfully and with fidelity on the 
part of each to the way in which he understands the faith, 
we shall desire to return to the problem after having 
prayed again. 

“Technical theological conversations will be productive 
in an atmosphere where tension has been relaxed by 
mutual prayer. It is then that theology is clothed with 
all its spiritual meaning. Where humble and disinterested 
prayer accompanies study, study in turn becomes prayer. 
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How different this is from the situation where controversy 
creates competition, when the appetite for victory is sharp- 
ened, and when wounds are inflicted! When we meet, we 
must understand that we meet others in Christ, and that 
each one has as much to receive as to give. In the words 
of the Abbé Couturier again, ‘I have understood what 
mutual enrichment God reserves for all Christians, when 
prayer, humility and the Cross of Christ have filled Chris- 
tian souls.’ 

“The Christian who desires the unity of Christ's Church 
has to open himself to instruction in the truth, a treasure 
which he has indeed received but which he has not probed 
to the reaches of its inexhaustible mystery. He eageriy 
looks forward to the coming together of Christians, but 
he knows that this will be accomplished only through 
the integration of all Christian values. 

“Even if all were to agree on this principle, however, 
the means to bring about the the integration of all Chris- 
tian values has not yet been found. This is the work 
to which God has set His people. They must bring to fruit 
a seed which He has entrusted to them. At the same time 
we know that every fervent Christian is attached to his 
own communion, to a particular expression of his belief 
and conception of the Church, and he is obliged to remain 
faithful to his confession. We have learned that the 
way of ‘indifferentism’ or theological relativism is merely 
a sidestepping and not a solution to our problems. The 
way of compromise recommends itself even less. We have 
also learned, however, that the way of ‘integralism,’ a 
rigid exclusion of all that does not accord with a prede- 
termined theological system, offers no hope. The one 
Church of the future will be truly ecumenical only as it 
embraces the fullness of the past. It will emerge only 
when historical tensions and differences between various 
conceptions of faith, Protestant, Catholic, Orthodox or 
Anglican, are composed. They will be composed, as we 
have said, through the love and devout prayer of Chris- 
tians, but only if this is accompanied by rigorous study 
of Christian history. Then, above all, there must emerge 
a creative vision in which, beneath our present antinomies, 
there are found complementary truths. 

“Wishing to be in accord with the apostles of Christ, 
we shall desire unity neither for its own sake nor even 
as an essential ingredient of the Church’s mission to the 
world, but a unity builded upon true faith which will 
equip the Church to go forward to the conversion of all 
mankind. It is to this task that we have been called and 
to which we have set our hand. 


Divine Initiative 

“Christian unity is an enterprise which surpasses all 
human effort. Unless we understand this, in our charity, 
in our prayers, in our study, and in all our work, we shall 
soon lose hope. When it comes, Christian unity will be, 
in God’s mercy, nothing less than a stupendous miracle. 
As all Christians are guilty of the sin of separation, each 
of us has a need, first for specific repentance, and second 
for prayer that the good God will restore His Church as 
He wills. 

“Union, unity, the construction of a human community 
—this is the great aspiration of all poles of thought in 
the world today. Political, philosophical, cultural, and 
economic changes are overwhelming the people of Africa, 
Asia and South America. It cannot be overlooked that 
prodigious changes are underway also in Europe and North 
America. It follows that many of the assumptions and the 


institutions of Christians in earlier ages are simply no 
longer tenable. Changes and movements are everywhere 
shaking the Church and, as we believe, preparing the 
ground for her renewal and reintegration, that she ma 
become in this age an instrument adequate to the conver. 
sion of humanity. 

“The early Christians believed that the world (in which 
alien powers were ruling) was a divided world, the essen- 
tial division being that between Jews and Gentiles. Th 
believed that through the existence of the Church, in 
which Jews and Gentiles were united, the ‘manifold wis. 
dom of God’ was made known to the powers. Their 
vision embraced all time and all peoples of the earth. We 
look to the time when India, China, Africa and all in our 
own lands will believe and live the Gospel of Christ, when 
millions from Asia, Africa, old Europe and young America 
will mingle in equality of holiness and influence. When 
this happens, ‘many things will have changed in the 
Church, but she herself will not have changed.’ ” 


The Eastern and Western Traditions 


Leaders of the Christian churches of the Western and 
Eastern traditions should learn to recognize the value of 
each other’s particular traditions if they are to avoid the 
“special dangers” to which “every church tradition is 
exposed,” Edmund Schlink, professor of dogmatics at 
Heidelberg University, Germany, and an expert on Ortho- 
doxy, declared in an address before the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches, August, 1959. The 
two traditions “complement one another, and can warn 
and protect one another against the specific dangers in- 
herent in their respective positions.” 

“The importance of the Eastern tradition for Western 
Christendom must not be underestimated,” he declared. “It 
may also help us to examine from a fresh angle the dif- 
ferences between the Roman Church and the Reformation 
churches and the free Protestant groups,” he added. 

Emphasizing that “‘variety of tradition is an enrichment, 
as long as fellowship is maintained between the different 
traditions,” he deplored attempts by Western churches to 
proselytize within the Eastern Church. 

“The Western Church should be restrained from any 
such projects,” he stressed, through respect for the fact 
that the “Eastern Church has survived centuries of oppres- 
sion by the Mongols, Arabs, and Turks.” 

During the 20th century, he added in a reference to 
events after the 1917 Russian revolution, “it has suffered 
the bloodiest persecution ever experienced in the history 
of the Christian Church, and in face of that persecution 
has shown a spiritual strength which has strengthened the 
whole of Christendom.” 

Dr. Schlink outlined three basic forms of the Eastern 
Church, which he described as of “special importance” 
for Western Christendom. 

The first of these, he said, is the influence in Orthodox 
worship services on hymnology and “doxology” (glorifica- 
tion of God). “In no other church,” he said, ‘does the 
liturgy so triumphantly unfold the victory of Christ with 
its implications for the whole cosmos, or laud and magnify 
in such a rapturous way the presence of the New Crea- 
tion that is to come.” 

Second, he said, is the fact that “its dogma has not 
become separate from its liturgy, but is formulated as a 
liturgical statement (and) is expressed in the worship 
service as a statement of faith and doxology.” 
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By doing this, he added, the Eastern Church “while 
adhering strictly to the dogma of the Early Church, there- 
fore left open opportunities for free theological thought. 
In the Western Church, such opportunities did not exist, 
because its dogmas were fixed in a much more rigid 
form.” 

Finally, he said, there is the special relationship be- 
tween the Church and the ministry, which “in spite of its 
emphasis on hierarchy,” is a relationship “not merely of 
higher and lower grades . . . but one of fellowship (in 
which) the supreme authority is not a single dignitary, 
but the Ecumenical Synod (whose) decisions are not valid 
unless they receive the confirmation of Church members. 

“By renouncing any legally secured supreme authority 
_,. over the whole Church, the Eastern Church shows 
amore reverent attitude than the Roman Church towards 
the free action of the Holy Spirit,” he said. 

A second speech on the topic was delivered at the same 
session by Professor Chrysostom Konstantinidis, a theo- 
logical professor in the Halki Theological School of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate in Turkey. He urged a larger 
study by Eastern and Western churches into each other’s 
traditions in the light of the accepted “Holy Tradition” 
of the “ancient undivided Church.” 

He noted that different “traditions” have been formed 
under different conditions of the churches, but that the 
“one, Holy, Apostolic, and Catholic Church” has not ceased 
to continue existing with its one, integral, and undivided 
Tradition of the Church. 

“The existence of one or more parallel traditions beside 
the one Tradition of the Church, does not obscure or 
destroy the sacred character of the one Tradition; in the 
some way erroneous interpretations of the one revealed 
truth do not destroy the Truth itself, but only damage 
the man who is misled by them,” Professor Konstantinidis 
said. (Press release of the World Council of Churches.) 


A Withdrawal from the World Council of 
Churches 


It appears that the World Council of Churches will lose 
one of its 170 member churches which are now located 
in more than 50 countries. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Pretoria, South 
Africa, dated February 11, 196! carried in The New 
York Herald Tribune the following day, reported that “the 
executive commission of one of the South African A fri- 
kaner Churches, the Nederduitsch Hervormde Kerk 
[Dutch Reformed Church of Africa] has decided that 
it should leave the World Council of Churches.” 

Reference was made in “A Consultation in South 
Africa” [see this Service, February 18, 1961] to a 
meeting attended by 87 delegates of the eight member 
bodies in South Africa of the World Council of Churches. 
The delegates to the Consultation issued a statement, sub- 
scribed to by at least 80 per cent of them, that they are 
“united in rejecting all unjust discrimination.” 

The official title is “Statement from South African Con- 
sultation” (New York 27, World Council of Churches, 475 
Riverside Dr. 10 cents). In it, more light is shed on 
the withdrawal of the Dutch Reformed Church of Africa. 
In a separate statement appended to the majority one, 
the delegates of the Dutch Reformed Church of Africa 
said that they “are grateful for the opportunity we had 
to listen to, and partake in, the witness of the different 
Churches.” 
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“We wish however, to state quite clearly that it is our 
conviction that separate development is the only just 
solution of our racial problems. We therefore reject 
integration in any form, as a solution of the problem. The 
agreement that has been reached [during the Consulta- 
tion] contains such far-reaching declarations that we can- 
not subscribe to it. We can therefore not identify our- 
selves with it. 

“We further wish to place on record our gratefulness 
to the Government [of South Africa] for all the positive 
steps it has taken to solve the problem, and to promote 
the welfare of the different groups. 

“The Nederduits Hervormde Kerk will in the future 
as in the past accept its responsibility to witness to the 


government and people in accordance with the Word of 
God.” 


Employer on the Minimum Wage 


Following is a statement made by Robert T. Garrison, 
vice president of Cluett, Peabody & Co., New York, manu- 
facturers of men’s apparel, at a hearing held by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 1959, for the 
purpose of considering measures that would increase the 
minimum wage, in employments covered by the federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act, from $1.00 an hour to $1.25: 

“We support a minimum of $1.25 per hour because we 
believe it is necessary to stimulate purchasing power among 
the lowest paid workers and because employers who pay 
fair wages should be protected against the unfair competi- 
tion of substandard wages. 

“Tt is customary for economists to classify men’s apparel 
as a necessity. But we in the industry have learned 
through experience that our product is a deferrable neces- 
sity. People are naturally obliged to give priovity to 
the purchase of food and shelter. If anything is left, 
and if medical expenses have not intervened, then they 
buy apparel. Invariably, the needs of the children and 
the women are attended to first. Only then are shirts, 
pajamas and underwear bought for the men. 

“According to a study of factory workers’ earnings in 
May 1958, published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
January, 1959 (B.L.S. Report No. 144) approximately 
134 million workers, or about 15% of all factory workers 
in the United States, were earning less than $1.25 per 
hour. These workers averaged $1.13 per hour. It is our 
firm conviction that today these workers cannot buy our 
products because of inadequate earnings, nor can they 
buy the products of many other industries. We think 
that raising their wages to $1.25 per hour would make 
them better customers for the products of American Indus- 
try and would help to create more job opportunities. 

“We believe the resulting wage increase can be absorbed 
with little or no effect on prices. The same Bureau of 
Labor Statistics wage study shows that raising all of 
workers receiving less than $1.25 per hour to the $1.25 
minimum would affect average hourly earnings of all 
production workers by less than 2%4c per hour. In per- 
centage terms the effect would be only a small fraction 
over 1%. We believe that such an effect would not be. 
inflationary. We recognize that some increases to other 
employes might be required because of narrowing dif- 
ferentials but this would probably not be sufficiently sub- 
stantial to have a marked effect on wage levels. 

“It is true that in the men’s furnishings industry there 
is a large percentage of production workers who earn less 
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than $1.25 per hour and it may very well be that the 
manufacturers who employ those workers may have to 
raise their prices to a reasonable level in order that their 
employes should earn a decent minimum wage. The com- 
panies for whom I speak all believe that this would have a 
beneficial effect on our industry and on the country as 
a whole. 


“We have some employes who now earn less than $1.25 
per hour and would therefore be affected by a $1.25 
minimum. However, we believe the salutary effects would 
justify the cost to us. It is natural to ask why we have 
not voluntarily adjusted our minimums to $1.25 per hour. 
The answer lies in competitive conditions. We cannvi 
raise Our minimums when others are free to pay their 
workers $1.00 per hour. If we were to do this we would 
invite self-destruction. 


“It is an interesting and perhaps an astonishing fact 
that the retail price of men’s shirts is 3% lower today 
than in the 1947-49 base period used by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in measuring changes in consumer prices. 
The price of men’s pajamas is 9% lower and the price 
of men’s woven shorts is 2.5% lower. These are official 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures. This reflects an un- 
healthy condition brought about by competition based on 
the payment of substandard wages. 

“We firmly believe that honest competition between 
business enterprises should not be conducted at the expense 
of employes. That is destructive competition, unworthy 
of the free enterprise system. There are many areas in 
the conduct of a business where competition can play 
a constructive role : efficient management, imaginative mer- 
chandising, aggressive selling, modernization of machinery, 
modern production methods, etc. We should not reward 
the employer who competes by paying less than a fair 
minimum. If we require everyone to pay not less than 
$1.25 per hour we will bolster purchasing power and 
eliminate competition based upon substandard wages. 


“As long as the legal minimum remains at the low figure 
of $1.00 per hour, it will continue to be possible for 
substandard manufacturers to provide the worst kind of 
unfair competition to the legitimate and efficiently operated 
units of the industry. This competition tends to drive 
down wage standards for the entire industry. The com- 
petition of the substandard manufacturer is based solely 
on the payment of low wages, not on efficient management, 
sound merchandising and the like, and I submit that this 
is unhealthy....” 


Mr. Garrison spoke for nine manufacturers of men’s 
shirts, underwear, pajamas, neckwear, handkerchiefs, and 
related products. 


Fifteen Years of the UN 


A presentation “in a few bold strokes” of the develop- 
ment of the United Nations against the background of 
the human and scientific revolutions we have had is made 
by Clark M. Eichelberger in the book, UN: The First 
Fifteen Years (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1960. 
$2.75). 

Mr. Eichelberger, who is executive director of the 
American Association for the United Nations, writes with 
this aim: “The purpose of this book is to show that peo- 
ple and their governments must make a greater effort to 
give the United Nations the strength to prevent war and 


build peace in its broadest aspects. They cannot play at the 
United Nations, using it one day and ignoring it the next, 
It _ be the very foundation of policy, not a diplomatic 
tool.” 

Much of the material can be summed up under these 
heads: How the UN Has Developed. How the UN Fune. 
tions. How It Has Dealt with International Probiems and 
Disputes. 

Major attention is given “to the role of the United 
States in the United Nations.” 


Methods of the Grace Medical Group 


The Grace Medical Group, Brooklyn, N. Y., has demon- 
strated during recent years an approach to medical care 
that is recommended to industry in general in an article, 
“Keep Your Employes Out of the Hospital,” by Edwin J. 
Grace, M.D., in the Harvard Business Review, Soldier's 
Field, Boston 63, Mass., September-October, 1959. 

The inadequacy of traditional policies and programs 
is putting new pressure on management of industry to 
take action with respect to medical care, Dr. Grace writes. 
There is an awareness that hospital-medical insurance and 
the “company doctor” both fail to measure up to the needs 
of employes. Also evident in many places is a “do- 
nothing” approach. 

Certain recent developments call for a fresh appraisal, 
Dr. Grace contends. Among these are: new technology 
with some adverse effects on human health, and the dis- 
satisfaction of large groups of workers with the costs 
of existing hospital-medical plans. Also, even with exten- 
sion of all types of insurance, only about 25 per cent 
of the nation’s health bill is paid by insurance benefits, 
even though nearly three-fourths of the people carry insur- 
ance of some kind. 

“A more fundamental criticism of programs based on 
hospital-medical insurance and of most company-doctor 
programs is that they fail to emphasize a preventive 
approach.” 

“Another criticism sometimes made is that programs 
tied to the insurance philosophy tend to encourage a 
‘surgical’ approach to many complaints. The physician is 
given every incentive to operate but not enough incentive 
to take full advantage of the latest biomedical ad- 
vances, ...” 

The Seaman’s Bank for Savings, with about 250 em- 
ployes, has for 15 years had a comprehensive medical 
program, in cooperation with the Grace Medical Group. 
For the services of the Medical Group the Bank has paid 
fees amounting to 2.7 per cent of its total payroll. The 
services of the Group become available on a uniform basis 
to all employes, from president to porter. A variety of 
other organizations, including a law firm, also support 
more limited programs of the Grace Medical Group. Expe- 
rience has resulted in reduction of the cost of the Bank’s 
group hospital insurance because of low claims. Lower 
absenteeism and advances in productivity appear to be 
related to the complete medical program, Dr. Grace 
believes that the program is such that it has demonstrated 
that it can reverse the rising trend in medical costs. 

With 15 years of experience in mind, Dr. Grace rec- 
ommends to industry that it join forces with “small but 
adequate medical groups, even helping to establish them 
where necessary.” The group should have staff members 
representing all or most of the fields of medicine. 
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